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edge, at variance with the dominant strain, which certain recent tendencies 

have, perhaps, put us in the way of appreciating better than was possible 

before, and which will, if we are inclined to grant their positive value, 

make us less ready to find the sole function of his system in its services as 

a stumbling block in the way of dogmatism and rationalism. Dr. Elkin 

recognizes these elements, though how far he would attach significance to 

them is not wholly apparent. And in case one thinks that there is on this 

side of Hume any possibility of a fruitful development, one naturally will 

tend still to feel that it is not wholly without meaning, if one finds a change 

of emphasis in the Inquiry pointing in some of its aspects in this direction. 

Two appendices give in corresponding columns the related sections of 

the Treatise and Inquiry, and an extended bibliography. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

Abhandlungen der Fries' schen Schule. (Neue Folge.) Herausgegeben 
von G. Hessenberg, K. Kaiser, und Leonard Nelson. Erstes Heft. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1904. — pp. xii, 190. 

Philosophical revivals are in the mode of the day ; the Alexandrianism 
of our time shows itself not least in the disposition to hark back to some 
earlier and more or less neglected thinker for those supposed definite truths 
which his immediate successors somehow failed to learn from him. To 
the din of these contemporary rallying-cries the present volume adds the 
slogan ' Back to Fries ! ' The book seems designed chiefly to assure the 
world that that philosopher still has disciples who are convinced that his 
system is not only the one proper form of Kantianism, but also the final 
word in epistemology and metaphysics. In an enthusiastic preface we are 
bidden to recognize the right line of apostolic succession in nineteenth cen- 
tury thought in Kant, Fries, and Apelt ; and to see in the line that runs from 
Kant "through Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche" 
only a perversion of the Critical Philosophy, and an aberration of the modern 
mind. 

What those doctrines are to which we are thus recalled is set forth chiefly 
in two of the three papers which the volume contains. One is a reprint of 
a course of lectures on Naturphilosophie given by Apelt at Jena in 1842-3. 
Apelt declares the great discovery of Fries to be " the principle of the 
duality of truth ' ' (das Gesetz der Spaltung der Wahrheit), based upon the 
Kantian distinction between the theoretical and the practical reason. A 
critical examination of the reason by itself shows that it is necessitated by 
its own nature to think the two parts of its wqrld of knowledge under two 
distinct categories. In conceiving sensible phenomena, the mind must 
think them as completely bound together by a nexus of necessary causation, 
which, when fully understood, presents itself as the mathematical necessity 
of mechanistic physics ; "on the other hand, we have the principles of the 
ethical view of the world," in which "we conceive of the mind no longer 
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as subject to the laws of nature, but as the free originator of its own acts, 
under the eternal ideas of right and justice." The essential thing is that 
these two worlds be kept distinct (though Apelt himself has some difficulty 
in keeping them so when dealing with the problem of psycho-physical re- 
lations) ; the method of thought appropriate to the one order must not be 
applied to the other. 

In all this there is nothing very unfamiliar to contemporary philosophy ; 
we have been accustomed to hear something a good deal like it from Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg, without the Friesian label. Nor is there anything in 
Apelt' s exposition to rid the theory of the obvious difficulties inherent in 
any thoroughgoing doctrine of a doppelte Wahrheit. More instructive, in 
certain respects, though marked by some curious incidental paralogisms, 
is the methodological study by the editor, Dr. L. Nelson, on "Die kritische 
Methode und das Verhaltnis der Psychologie zur Philosophic, " — an attempt 
to define (after Friesian principles) the proper nature and function of Kritik 
as a science, and its relation to metaphysics. The task of the Critical 
Philosophy, Dr. Nelson declares, is not to prove (beweiseri) any theorems, — 
least of all to prove the possibility of knowledge a priori, which would 
be a manifest vicious circle, — but merely to exhibit (aufweiseri), by means 
of an introspective psychological analysis, those ultimate and unprovable 
principles which possess an immediate and indubitable subjective certainty 
and necessity. Such principles, when made manifest, constitute the only 
kind of a priori knowledge possible. About their ' objectivity ' philosophy 
has no occasion to inquire ; for the only objects concerning whose relation 
to knowledge it is possible to ask, are always objects for knowledge, and 
have precisely those modal and other relations which they are known to 
have, — when the knowledge is of this immediate and indubitable sort. As 
little need there be question about the ' universality ' of such knowledge ; 
for when I discover in consciousness truths necessary for my thought, I am 
ipso facto constrained to regard them as true for all minds. Back of all, 
indeed, Dr. Nelson notes that there stands, as the final discourager of 
epistemological hesitancy, a still more ultimate psychological fact, dis- 
covered by Kritik, namely, the essentially indestructible Selbstvertrauen 
der Vermcnft. In all this, he points out, the critical method is purely 
empirical ; it proceeds by a psychological induction, but the mental phe- 
nomena which this induction shows are of a significantly unique sort and 
constitute the logical foundation of all knowledge. 

If this is to be called the critical method, Kant, of course, — as Dr. 
Nelson admits, — understood that method very imperfectly, and Kant's 
German predecessors, — whom Dr. Nelson, after the usual fashion, sum- 
marily discusses as 'dogmatists,' — were really pretty good Kritiker, in 
their attempt to reduce the content of a priori metaphysics to ' truths of 
reason,' to be recognized by the experimental criterion of the inconceiv- 
ability of their opposites, and in Leibniz's recognition, — not shared by the 
Friesian, — that judgments about causal connection cannot be shown to be 
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truths of such a sort. The fact is that, — although we are not told what 
the critical method would discover as ultimate truths, — one suspects that, 
in the absence of any equally clear ideas about the marks and limits of the 
unmiltelbare Erkenntnis der Vernunft, the Friesian criticism tends to a 
more ready acceptance of dogmatic metaphysical maxims than did the 
so-called dogmatists. 

The volume concludes with a paper, largely mathematical in character, 
on the concept of infinity, in which the writer, G. Hessenberg, pertinently 
describes some of the recent innovations in the theory of number-concepts 
as "mathematical mysticism," and reaches, after an extended technical 
analysis, the apparently paradoxical but really very sane and chastening 
conclusion that "the mathematician has to do with only such infinite series 
as arise through the exhaustion of a finite magnitude^' — i. e., arise as 
limiting concepts in the progressive division of, or subtraction from, mani- 
folds which are conceived from the outset as given wholes, and, therefore, 
as really finite. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University. 

La logique des sentiments. Par Th. Ribot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. 
x, 200. 

After a preliminary consideration of the possibility of association be- 
tween purely affective states, the decision being given in the negative, M. 
Ribot undertakes to investigate the constituent elements of the logic of 
sentiment. He finds that rational logic and affective logic were closely 
intermingled in a primitive stage of mental life, and that rational logic has 
only gradually freed itself from the influence of emotion. While the for- 
mer leads to a conclusion, the logic of sentiment is governed from the out- 
set by an end, that is, a foregone conclusion, and its material consists of 
'judgments of value,' hence of appeals to emotion. While rational logic 
is governed by the principle of contradiction, the logic of sentiment is 
careless of contradiction, since it deals with human desires and these are 
in no way destroyed by being incompatible with each other. Rational 
logic is determined by the objective order ; the logic of sentiments, by the 
subjective nature of the reasoner, his desires and aversions, or those of 
the person whom he seeks to convince. 

Five principal types of affective reasoning are discussed : Passional rea- 
soning, or that of the man under the influence of some fixed emotion like 
love or jealousy ; unconscious reasoning, through which an emotion sud- 
denly gives place to one of opposite character ; imaginative reasoning, il- 
lustrated in men's beliefs about a future state, in divination, and to a less 
degree in magic, where the intellectual element is more dominant ; justi- 
factory reasoning, where a belief already fixed seeks to allay all possible 
disturbance of its serenity ; and such mixed affective-rational cases as 
special pleading, oratory, etc. 



